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1 D STATES OF AMERICA 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
WASHINGTON 


To our Readers: 


The current issue marks the tenth anniversary 
of the publication of Labor Developments Abroad. 
This periodical began as a mere collection of news 
items covering events in the field of labor in for- 
eign countries. Currently it contains an analysis 
of the social and economic aspects of major foreign 
labor developments. Each issue has a feature article, 
other analytical articles, tables and explanatory 
notes covering the major statistics of one or more 
foreign countries, and a list of the principal new 
publications pertaining to foreign labor. Over the 
years, the periodical has covered developments and 
trends in more than 130 countries and territories, 
dealing with almost every aspect of the labor scene. 
We hope we can continue to improve the periodical 


in the future. 


Commissioner 
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In a number of countries, the national 
laws provide ways and means for govern- 


ments to prevent labor disputes from 
interfering seriously with the public 
interest. Such disputes, sometimes 


called emergency disputes, may be defined 
as labor disputes affecting vital serv- 
ices and essentials of life of the com- 
munity, such as safety, health, educa- 
tion, and economic and social stability. 

Despite considerable differences in 
basic approach, the pertinent statutes 
and legal doctrines which are discussed 
below have enabled the governments to 
exert pressure to prevent or shorten 
interruptions of production of vital 
goods and services. A strong trend pre- 
vails to achieve settlement of the dis- 
putes causing the stoppages by per- 
suasion rather than outright compulsion. 
Moreover, the governments, for tactical 
reasons, have tended to make only mod- 
erate use of special provisions for the 
handling of public interest disputes. 

The effects of some of the statutory 
methods of settlement are mentioned be- 
low. A number of other methods have 
not yet been applied long enough to per- 
mit appraisal. By and large, the various 
devices appear to have produced fairly 
Satisfactory results. Those results, 
however, are not necessarily attributable 
solely to effectiveness of the systems. 
In part, successes have been due, in no 
small measure, to the caliber of the 
persons handling the cases, to accompany- 
ing circumstances such as national emer- 
gencies, and to the attitudes displayed 
by parties to the disputes. 


Laws Concerning Civil Servants 


In many foreign countries, enterprises 
providing vital services to the public 
are owned and operated by the government. 
The employees of these enterprises, such 
as public utilities, and communication 
and transportation services, are civil 
Servants. In a number of countries, the 
law regulating the rights and duties of 


PROVISIONS REGARDING PUBLIC INTEREST DISPUTES IN SELECTED COUNTRIES 


civil servants prohibits strikes. Thus, 
interruptions of services and produc- 
tion in public vital enterprises by labor 
disputes are prevented. 

In other countries, it is an open 
question whether civil servants are or 
are not entitled to strike; however, in 
most instances, the governments have 
tended to prevent or terminate strikes 
of civil servants, including those work- 
ing in the aforementioned enterprises, 
with the help of various disciplinary 
regulations, the criminal law, or basic 
legal principles. In the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, for example, the Con- 
stitution provides that public services 
must be regulated with due regard to 
established principles concerning the 
legal status of career officials; legal 
theory interprets the provision as for- 
bidding civil servants to strike. Re- 
cently, the existence of this traditional 
concept alone deterred the union of rail- 
road workers from carrying out a strike 


threat. 
Civil servants working in government - 


owned enterprises in countries where 
strikes of civil servants are ruled out 
by law or tradition generally have not 
resorted to strike action. As a matter 
of fact, persons working in public en- 
terprises who perform work identical to 
that of employees in private industry 
have been given the status of civil ser- 
vants precisely to prevent them from 
striking. Some countries achieve the 
same effect by drafting into military 
service employees in vital enterprises 
outside the civil service who have gone 
on strike. The use of this method — has 
been effective in many, though not all, 
cases. 

Where (as in Sweden) the right to 
strike of civil servants is explicitly 
recognized, either special legislation 
exists that is intended to minimize the 
danger of interruptions in vital serv- 
ices, ora general strike lawor specific 
statute respecting public interest dis- 
putes applies. 











Compulsory Arbitration 


The laws of a number of countries now 
provide for compulsory arbitration (or 
compulsory conciliation) of any labor 
dispute, of certain labor disputes, or 
of public interest disputes. A deter- 
mination, in advance, of all the economic 
areas in which interruptions of produc- 
tion or services would seriously inter- 
fere with the public interest of a mod- 
ern integrated economy is very difficult. 
For this reason, the statutory defini- 
tion of disputes that must be submitted 
to compulsory settlement is in many 
countries so vague and elastic that the 
government can treat almost any dispute 
as a public interest dispute and thus 
prevent exercise of the right to strike 
whenever it wishes. Some governments 
have gone far in this respect; on the 
other hand, where the right to strike 
has not been explicitly abolished in the 
area covered by compulsory arbitration, 
a substantial number of governments have 
tolerated strikes in violation of the 
basic rules of compulsory arbitration. 
At any rate, strikes have continued to 
occur in countries and areas for which 
compulsory arbitration has been intro- 
duced though the number of work stop- 
pages has possibly been lower than it 
might have been otherwise. 

In Australia and New Zealand, compul- 
sory conciliation and arbitration have 
been used to settle labor disputes since 
the early 1900's. Within the framework 
of the general conciliation and arbitra- 
tion systemof Australia, special proce- 
dures apply to disputes in public serv- 
ices--the Snowy Mountains Hydroelectric 
Project, thecoal, stevedoring, and mari- 
time industries--andinother cases in- 
volving the public interest. The New 
Zealand machinery includes special tri- 
bunals for the settlement of disputes at 
"the waterfront" and of disputes involv- 
ing government services, railroad work- 
ers, and post office employees. 


Other Methods 


Other methods than pure compulsory 
arbitration have been used in a number 
of countries to deal with public interest 
disputes. Among such countries are Can- 
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ada, Denmark, France, Germany, Norway, 
Sweden, and the United Kingdom. 


Canada. Under Canada!s_ Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act of 1907, any 
dispute in a public utility, or in des- 
ignated industries, was subject to com- 
pulsory investigation by a tripartite 
board. During the investigation, work 
stoppages were prohibited and subject 
to penalty. This act was repealed in 
1948, 

Some Provincial laws, however, re- 
strict exercise of the right to strike 
in a manner similar to that of the emer- 
gency dispute provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. In the Province of Quebec, 
for example, such restrictions apply to 
the following categories of public serv- 
ice employees: Persons employed by 
municipal and school corporations; per- 
sons employed in sanatoriums, mental 
institutions, hospitals, nurseries and 
orphanages, universities, colleges, and 
convents; workers employed in communi- 
cation and transportation industries 
(telephone, telegraph, shipping, local 
transit, trucking, and railroad); and 
employees in companies providing utility 
services (gas, water, electricity, and 
garbage collection). 

In extremely serious public service 
disputes, injunction proceedings may be 
instituted. After a board of inquiry 
has been appointed and upon petition of 
the Attorney General, the Superior Court 
may grant an injunction to prevent or 
terminate a strike if it finds that the 
strike imperils the public health or 
safety. If granted, the injunction will 
automatically terminate not later than 
20 days after expiration of the 60 days 
given the board of inquiry to submit its 
report. 


Denmark. If the Danish Conciliation 
Service holds that the effects and scope 
of a threatened or actual work stoppage 
are of public importance, it may, on its 
own motion or at the request of either 
party, convene the disputants for nego- 
tiations. In caseof such intervention, 
the conciliators may also require the 


parties to refrain from industrial war- 
fare for a period not exceeding 1 week. 


Parliament may resolve, through special 














ial 








legislation, any controversy which can- 
not be settled in this manner. It has 
done so repeatedly by referral of the 
dispute to arbitration or by giving 
recommendations of the Conciliation Serv- 
ice the force of law. This procedure, 
which likewise shows some features of 
the emergency dispute provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, was last applied in 
1965. At that time, Parliament pro- 
scribed a strike of radio-telegraphers 
and enacted a settlement involving com- 
pulsory arbitration. 


France. In 1963, following interrup- 
tions in subway, bus, railroad, and gas 
and electricity services, the French 
Government passed a law which, though 
not forbidding strikes in the public sec- 
tor, imposed limitations on them. The 
law applies tocivil servants in munici- 
palities and Departments having a pop- 
ulation of 10,000 or over, and the en- 
ployees of specified public enterprises, 
including coalmines, railroads, gas and 
electricity services, the Paris transit 
system, the Paris airport authority, and 
Air France. In addition, private enter- 
prises managing a public service are 
subject to this law. 

In the event of an approaching strike 
in any public service, the management 
of the service must be given 5 full days' 
advance notice. The notice must state 
the precise hour and date when the strike 
will begin, where it will take place, and 
whether it is to be of limited or un- 
limited duration. If all categories of 
personnel in a public service are engag- 
ing in a strike, they must all strike 
at the same time. Persons on strike are 
not entitled todraw their basic pay and 
are docked a minimum of 1 day's pay. 

Following the adoption of this law, 
no further strikes of importance occurred 
in the public services until air traffic 
control personnel went on strike in June 
1964. This strike was called off in 
July 1964, when the Government threatened 
to put key facilities under military 
control; however, it caused the Govern- 
ment to promulgate, in the same year, 
legal provisions abrogating the right 
to strike of air navigation personnel. 

Under an older law regulating the mer- 
chant marine, the competent Minister 





may institute conciliation proceedings, 
either at the request of one of the 
parties or on his own initiative. In 
case the proceedings are unsuccessful 
or one of the parties defaults, the con- 
clusions contained in the conciliator's 
recommendation are, asa rule, published 
by the Minister in the official gazette 
and by any other means which he may con- 
sider effective. 


Federal Republic of Germany. The Ger- 
man Federal law neither guarantees a 
right to strike nor does it forbid strikes. 
Accordingly, there is no right to strike 
which would supersede the provisions of 
the traditional civil law, including the 
law of contract, and any strike or lock- 
out violating any of these provisions 
would be illegal under civil law. An 
otherwise legitimate strike may become 
unlawful because of the manner in which 
it is conducted or because it causes 
losses out of proportion to any advantage 
it may bring. This doctrine has been 
applied to labor disputes involving vital 
undertakings such as hospitals, public 
utilities, and public transportation, 
especially in cases where the leaders 
failed to ensure the maintenance of 
essential services. 





Norway. If any strike is harmful to 
Norway's national economy, the Govern- 
ment may intervene with compulsory arbi- 
tration if authorized by special legisla- 
tion. In 1964, for example, overall 
limits on wage increases, in line with 
the Government's economic policy guide- 
lines, were imposed by this method. 


Sweden. Swedish law includes an old 
statute providing for the compulsory 
arbitration of labor disputes detrimental 
to the national interest. Under this 
statute, an official arbitration court, 
whose decisions cannot be appealed, may 
be appointed by Parliament, at the re- 
quest of the Government. This law has 
never been used. In 1955, a bill which 
would have ordered compulsory arbitration 
was submitted to Parliament during a 
conflict between ship owners and officers 
of the merchant marine, but the dispute 
was settled before the legislators took 
action. A legal obligation to continue 
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services during a labor dispute has been 
established by emergency legislation 
that was intended to prevent work stop- 
pages by policemen and hospital nurses. 
This legislation, likewise, has never 
been invoked. The absence ofa need for 
use of legislation concerning public in- 
terest disputes is due to the fact that 
management and labor, according to pre- 
vailing Swedish custom, have regulated 
the handling and settlement of these 
situations, to the satisfaction of all 
groups concerned. The regulations are 
a part of their 1938 Basic Agreement. 


United Kingdom. Under the Industrial 
Courts Act, 1919, as amended, the Minis- 
ter of Labour may appoint a court of 








inquiry if a major dispute affecting the 
public interest is not settled in any 
other way. The court generally  con- 
sists of an impartial chairman and rep- 
resentatives of the parties to the dis- 
pute. According to official definition, 
courts of inquiry are primarily a means 
of informing the Parliament and the pub- 
lic of the facts and underlying causes 
of a dispute. Although it is not the 
function of such courts to act as an in- 
strument of conciliation or arbitration, 
they may make recommendations upon which 
a reasonable settlement of the contro- 
versy could be based. Such recommenda- 
tions in the past have been very useful 
in providing a basis for further nego- 
tiations leading to a settlement. 





SIGNIFICANT SOVIET WAGE AND OTHER LABOR DATA FOR 1965 


Earnings and Benefits 


A figure on average monthly money earn- 
ings of all wage and salary earners in 
the Soviet Union was included for the 
first time inthe annual economic report 
of the Central Statistical Office of the 
U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers. Monthly 
earnings for 1965 were reported to average 
95 rubles (about US$106). 1/ 

The 1965 economic report was published 
in the Soviet press onFebruary 3, 1966. 
The Soviet statistical yearbook for 
1964, 2/ which was first available in 
January 1966, reported a series of month- 
ly average earnings figures, including 
the 1964 figure of 90.1 rubles (US$100). 
(See table 1.) The 1965 economic report 
repeated only the 1964figure and stated 
that the increase in earnings between 
1964 and 1965 had been 5.8 percent. 

The last previous official earnings 
figure, quoted in Soviet publications 
for many years, was the 1940 average 
yearly earnings figure of 405.40 rubles 
(in present-day rubles), or about 34 
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rubles (US$38) per month. (The 1964 
yearbook gives the figure of 33.1 rubles.) 
Because the Government had fixed prices 
at a higher level in the postwar years, 
the purchasing power of the 1940 and 1965 
earnings figures is not comparable. The 
last time extensive retail prices of con- 
sumer goods were published was in the 
price-fixing Decree of the Council of 
Ministers of December 14, 1947 (printed 
in the Communist Party daily Pravda on 
the same day). 

The 1965 economic report stated that 
Government expenditures for free or sub- 
sidized consumer services and benefits 
(such as free medical services, tuition, 
and social security benefits) actually 
raised average monthly earnings from 95 
to 128 rubles (US$142). These services 





1/ At the tourist rate of exchange, 
1 ruble=US$1.11, as fixed by the Soviet 
Government. 

2/ Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSRv_ 1964 g. 


[The National Economy of the U.S.S.R. in 
1964 | (Moscow, 1965). 





























and Salaried Workers in the U.S.S.R. 
National Economy, With and Without Ad- 
ditional Government Payments and Bene- 
fits, Selected Years, 1940-64 1/ 


Table 1. Average Monthly Earnings of Wage 











[In rubles ] 
Money earnings 
aie Money with addition 
earnings of payments 
and benefits 
Monthly average 
1940..... 33.1 40.7 
1946..... 47.5 62.4 
> 63.9 82.4 
T9SD. 220. 71.5 91.8 
a 77.8 104.4 
ee 79.0 106.7 
1960..... 80.1 107.7 
TOGEé. 2. 83.4 111.7 
1962... .. 86.2 115.7 
19S 6.35 87.6 118.0 
1964..... 90.1 121.0 











1/ The 1964 yearbook states (p. 824) 
that the average monthly money earnings 
were calculated by dividing the allocated 
wages fund by the average number of per- 
sons employed, including persons on sick 
leave who were paid from social security 
funds. 

Source: Narodnoe _khoziaistvo SSSR v 
1964 g. [The National Economy of the 
U.S.S.R. in 1964] (Moscow, 1965), p. 555. 











and benefits would apparently amount to 
nearly 35 percent of average money earn- 
ings. In 1948, the ratio claimed was 
38 percent. 

Figures for overall average monthly 
earnings (monetary’ earnings plus Govern- 
ment benefits) are also presented in the 
1964 yearbook for selected years during 
the period 1940-64 (table 1). The year- 
book also states (p. 554) that there are, 
on the average, about 1.6 wage and salary 
earners per family in the Soviet Union, 
so that the average family had overall 
average monthly earnings of 194 rubles 
(US$216) in 1964. 

The 1964 yearbook, in presenting a 
table of average monthly monetary earn- 
ings by branches of the national economy 








(shown on the following page as table 2), 

Stated that (a) in recent years, meas- 
ures had been taken to regulate and in- 
crease. wages and salaries, (b) by the 
beginning of 1962, wages and salaries 
had been regulated in the production 
branches of industry, construction, 
transportation, agriculture, and certain 
other sectors, and (c) beginning with 
November 1, 1964, and during 1965, wages 
were increased in the service sector. 

The willingness of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to publish concrete average earnings 
figures may be accounted for by the 
nationwide comprehensive upward wage 
adjustments of the past several years. 
For example, the report stated that wages 
were increased in 1964 and 1965 for 20 
million workers in the service sector 
alone of the national economy. Earnings 
were increased 26 percent, on the aver- 
age, for persons employed in education; 
24 percent for persons in health protec- 
tion; and 19 percent for those employed 
in trade and restaurants. Also, the 
minimum wage had been raised gradually, 
by geographic region, from 27 rubles 
(US$30) to 40 rubles (US$44), by Janu- 
ary 1, 1965. 

The Soviet Government still does not 
publish consumer prices. But since 
prices of goods inthe State stores have 
been observed and reported frequently 
in the foreign press by visitors to the 
Soviet Union, the study of the general 
relation of prices to earnings should 
now present less difficulty to foreign 
scholars. The 1965 economic report has 
taken prices into consideration by stat- 
ing that real income per capita (includ- 
ing farmers) had increased by 7 percent 
in 1965. A major part of this increase 
was due largely to theclaimed 16-percent 
increase in the income of collective 
farmers during 1965. The 1965 volume of 
retail sales was claimed to be 10 percent 
higher than the volume in 1964. 


Other Labor Data 


The population as of January 1, 1966, 
was reported as approximately 232 mil- 
lion, oran increase of about 3.0 million 
during 1965. The average number of wage 
and salary earners in 1965 was given as 
76.9 million, or about 3.6 million more 
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Table 2. 


[In rubles] 





Average Monthly Money Earnings of Wage and Salaried Workers, by 
Branches of the U.S.S.R. National Economy, 1958, 1960, 1963, and 1964 





















































Branch of national economy 1958 1960 1963 1964 
National economy as a whole........ 87.6 
Industry (all personnel inproduction).... 87.1 91.3 98.4 100.5 
Wage CArnersS....seseseees Wd dees eee 85.3 89.8 96.5 98.7 
Construction (all personnel in 
production)...... devece shiwevisawe 86.7 91.7 101.6 106.0 
Wage Carners....ccccccecs covdccccese . 83.3 88.7 98.3 103.0 
State farms and other State-owned 
agricultural enterprisesS........-..ee00- 53.1 53.9 67.1 70.6 
Transportation. ..ccccsccssecccccscses i Wie 82.3 86.7 99.3 102.2 
Railway....... errerr ey Tere re ee ee 80.7 82.4 94.6 96.3 
Water. vio cvs VG VS SSK ETS Ki eS SWWen 97.9 106.0 128.3 131.6 
Automobile, city transit, trucking... T9372 78.8 99.6 103.0 
Gommenécationd 41. 8608640808. soesssT.S. 58.0 62.3 72.5 73.3 
Trade, restaurants, material and 
technical supplieS......cccrrcccccece ° 58.1 58.6 64.5 65.7 
Housing and public utilities..... WWiviives 55.4 57.6 62.6 64.5 
Mea hth: GOrvinee so Goi. 9 6 oe PECTS BORE ok ee 58.9 58.9 62.0 65.3 
Educational (O6TVicese i iis eters eee eee 69.4 69 .9 75.3 785 
Science and science serviceS........se0-- 105.9 104.2 109.7 112.0 
Credit and insurance establishments...... 72.1 70.3 78.1 79.0 
Administrative staffs of the State, co- 
operatives, and public organizations.... 84.2 85.6 93.6 95.8 
Source: Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v_ 1964 g. [ The National Economy of the 
U.S.S.R. in 1964] (Moscow, 1965), p. 555. 
than in 1964. Part of the increase stems The report admitted that there were a 


from intensive recruiting of housewives 
in recent years, for employment in the 
socialized economy. 

The report claimed that in 1965 the 
"social product" (all thematerial goods 
produced) was 7 percent greater than in 
1964; that the output of all industry had 
increased 8.6 percent over 1964 (as com- 
pared toan increase of 7 percent between 
1964 and 1963), and that labor produc- 
tivity in industry had increased by 5 
percent (in 1964, a4-percent increase). 





number of shortcomings in industry, where 
many enterprises had failed to meet 
their obligations regarding production 
goals, greater productivity, and capital 
accumulation. 

In the field of worker training, it was 
claimed that during 1965 about amillion 
workers had been'trained in trade and 
technical schools, and that about 14 mil- 
lion workers (including collective farm- 
ers) had increased their qualifications 
or acquired new skills while onthe job. 








































WESTERN EUROPE 








SPAIN 


Antistrike Legislation Modified. The 


Spanish Cortés (Parliament) , on December 
21, 1965, amended article 222 of the 
Spanish penal code to legalize certain 
economically motivated strikes. Article 
222 had banned all strikes and lockouts 
as crimes of sedition. Under the re- 
vised legislation, only strikes by civil 
servants and workers employed in public 
services will still be illegal; but 
workers engaging in any strike--even 
economically motivated strikes--which 
endangers the safety of the country or 
seriously affects the economy are still 
liable to be prosecuted under criminal 
law. Specifically, participation in any 
strike or other labor conflict may still 
be prosecuted by the Court of Public Or- 
der or the military courts asa"crime of 
subversion" or a "military rebellion." 
Sentences may involve fines as high as 
500,000 pesetas (about US$8,000), im- 
prisonment, and even the death penalty. 
No clear distinction was made in the 
amendment between political and economic 
strikes. Implementing regulations, which 
may clarify the provisions, are to be 
issued later. 

The Government, inpresenting its bill 
to the Cortés last June, was following 
up on apromise made to the International 
Labour Organisation (ILO) that Spain 
would recognize the right to strike. How- 
ever, the original draft was consider- 
ably watered down in subsequent discus- 
sions, and the amendment finally approved 
represents a compromise with conserva- 
tive forces. Significantly, 35 syndicate 
members (members representing the nation- 
al syndical, i.e., labor-management, or- 
ganization) of the Cortés, all worker 
representatives, voted against the legis- 
lation because they felt that itdid not 
go far enough. As they explained in a 
Statement to the press, strikers should 
not be subject to prosecution under 
criminal law unless they refuse to use 
or make insufficient use of, existing 





machinery for the settlement of labor 


disputes. Under present Spanish law, 
labor disputes not settled by other means 
are subject to compulsory arbitration, 
and the decision of the labor court can- 
not be appealed. 

Actually, a considerable number of 
strikes had been called in defiance of 
the previous statute, particularly since 
the beginning of 1962, and mainly in the 
coal and metal industries. Some of the 
strikes had involved as many as 100,000 
workers. In several instances, the Gov- 
ernment granted substantial wage in- 
creases, but there were charges of police 
brutality inhandling some of the strik- 
ers. To some extent, the new legisla- 
tion reflects offieial recognition of 
the fact that Spanish labor, emboldened 
by economic and other developments, has 
become increasingly vocal about its 
grievances. 

The new amendment has been heralded 
by some observers as at least astep for- 
ward in the liberalization of Spain's 
industrial relations system. The Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (ICFTU) and the International Fed- 
eration of Christian Trade Unions (CISC), 
however, complained on December 30, 
1965, to ILO's Director-General that 
the amendment, while supposedly legaliz- 
ing certain categories of strikes, will 
in effect allow the Government to regard 
any strike as an offense against the 
law.--U.S._ Embassy, Madrid, and U.S. 
Press. 





SWITZERLAND 


Integrated Labor Code Becomes Effec- 
tive. The Labor Act, an integ ed 
labor code which was passed onMarch 13, 
1964, became effective on February l, 
1966. The code, which replaces a con- 
siderable number of Federal and Canton 
(state) laws dealing with specific labor 
matters, had been in preparation since 
1943. It applies to all public and 
private industrial, handicraft, commer- 
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cial, and transport enterprises, except 
Federal, Canton, and municipal adminis- 
trations, and railroads, the professions, 
and small agricultural undertakings. 
The provisions cover such subjects as 
working conditions, hours of work, in- 
dustrial health and accidents, protec- 
tion of young persons and women, and 
annual paid leave. 

Under the act, the regular workweek 
is reduced to 46 hours for industrial 
workers, and for clerical, technical, 
and other white-collar workers, includ- 
ing the sales personnel of large retail 
enterprises. For all other workers and 
employees, the maximum regular workweek 
remains at 50 hours. Overtime may not 
exceed 2 hours a day. Pay for overtime 
must amount, at aminimum, to 25 percent 
more than the regular rate. The nonindus- 
trial workers covered by the code are en- 
titled to this additional pay only from 
the 61st hour of overtime worked in the 
calendar year. Compensatory leave may 
be given in place of overtime pay. 

The daytime work of women must not 
exceed 12 hours, including rest breaks; 


the normal period within which their 


daytime work must fall begins at 6 a.m. 
and ends at 8 p.m., and these limits 
may not be extended to begin earlier 
than 5 a.m. or end later than 10 p.m. 
Night or home work may be‘authorized for 
women only in special circumstances, to 
be defined by Government order. The 
employer, on request, must grant women 
workers who keep house for near relatives 
a rest interval of at least 1% hours, at 
about midday. 

The employer is required togrant paid 
leave of not less than 3weeks a year to 
women, to all workers under the age of 
19 years, and to apprentices under the 
age of 20. Other workers receive 2 weeks' 
leave per year. The substitution of 
money or other allowances for leave time 
is prohibited, except at the termination 
of the employment relationship. 

Two amendments proscribe certain work 
for young persons and women and include 
rules for establishments with unusual 
work-hour schedules, such as hospitals, 
and for the entertainment, theater, and 
newspaper industries.--U.S. Embassy, 
Bern; International Labour Review, April 
1965. 














NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 








TURKEY 


Population Growth Rate Declines inthe 
1960's. The Census of population con- 
ducted on October 24, 1965, brought to 
light twounexpected trends bearing upon 
Turkey's future manpower resources: (a) 
a drop inthe rate of population growth, 
and (b) a decline in the rate of urban- 
ization. 

The high rate of population increase 
that prevailed in the 1950's has been 
regarded as creating a major obstacle 
to Turkey's economic and social develop- 
ment. Resources that otherwise could be 
used for investment, or for raising the 
level of consumption, were absorbed in the 
need ‘to support a rapidly growing popu- 
lation. For this reason, retarding the 
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rate of population growth was adopted as 
a major objective of the Five-Year De- 
velopment Plan, 1963-67. 


1. Population Growth. The prelimi- 
nary population figure is approximately 
600,000 below the 32 million which had 
been predicted by extrapolating the 
1955-60 population growth rate. In fact, 
the 1960-65 annual population growth 
rate appears tohave been only 2.49 per- 
cent, as compared to 2.81 percent’ in 
1950-55 and 2.89 percent in 1955-60. This 
trend, if maintained, significantly im- 
proves Turkey's prospects for achieving 
its development goals and advancing the 
welfare of workers. 

The reasons for adecline inthe growth 
rate may become apparent when the results 


























of the census have been analyzed more 
fully, especially as regards the age 
distribution of the population. One 
obvious contributing factor is the fact 
that nearly 200,000 Turkish workers (in- 
cluding wives in some cases) in Europe 
were not counted in the census. Even if 
the Turkish workers abroad were added to 
the total, however, the annual growth 
rate would still have been only about 2.6 
percent. The emigration of a few thousand 
Greek nationals resident in Istanbul had 
no appreciable effect onthe total popu- 
lation figures. 

The explanation for the decline in the 
growth rate lies chiefly in the changes 
in death and birth rates. The ready means 
of reducing the death rate by improved 
public health measures had been mostly 
exploited during 1945-60, thus contrib- 
uting to the high growth rate recorded 
during that period. It is likely that the 
death rate continued to drop between 1960 
and 1965, though less rapidly, and con- 
sequently, the contribution of this fac- 
tor to population growth diminished. 

Continuing urbanization has probably 
contributed in Turkey, as elsewhere, to 
a decline in family size. In towns and 
cities, economic pressures often lead to 
a desire to limit the number of children. 
Even in rural areas, this trend is be- 
coming increasingly apparent. The rea- 
sons for this attitude include the concern 
of mothers for their own health and well- 
being, as well as economic considera- 
tions, especially the fact that real per 
capita income in rural areas has probably 
increased little if at all since 1958, 
in contrast to the early 1950's when it 
was rising rapidly. An additional factor 
contributing to a decline in the birth 
rate is the substantial number of male 
workers abroad. Since the number of such 
workers only passed the 100,000 mark 
toward the end of 1964, the aggregate 
loss of births from this circumstance 
over the period 1960-65 must have been 
small; however, the implications for the 
future are more significant. 

As noted above, the Five-Year Plan 
attaches great importance to decreasing 
the rate of population growth and for 
this reason advocates the adoption by the 
Government of a vigorous program of vol- 
untary family planning. At the end of 


1965, this program was beginning to get 
under way on a small scale. Preliminary 
results of the 1965 census suggest, how- 
ever, that the most optimistic population 
target for 1965-70 has already been 
achieved in 1960-65 and, moreover, 
achieved without any family planning 
program. Nevertheless, judging by expe- 
rience elsewhere, it is questionable 
whether the decline in the birth rate, 
attained over the past 5years without a 
family planning program, will continue 
spontaneously on a scale sufficient to 
relieve significantly the burden on re- 
sources and thus facilitate the desired 
acceleration of economic development. 

Those who led the campaign to intro- 
duce family planning to Turkey feel that 
the need for such a program is not af- 
fected by the census returns--and the 
interpretations placed on these returns-- 
and they have expressed intent to pursue 
the program with full vigor. 


2. Urbanization. The second surpris- 
ing major trend brought to light by the 
census is the decline in the rate of 
urbanization. The towns and cities of 
Turkey continued to grow, but at a reduced 
pace. Total urban population increased 
only 3.9 percent between 1960 and 1965, 
compared with 5.7 percent in the 1950-55 
period and 5.2 percent in the 1955-60 
period. The rate of growth in towns of 
20,000 inhabitants or more dropped from 
7.5 percent in 1950-55 and 6.8 percent 
in 1955-60 to 5.3 percent in 1960-65. 
The growth rate of the previous periods 
(about 7 percent) was maintained only in 
the largest communities, those with over 
100,000 inhabitants. 

Although the rate of urban growth de- 
clined, the continuing flow to the towns 
and cities--in many cases, a migration 
of jobseekers--brought urban population 
to a new high of 10.8 million, or 34.4 
percent of the national total. Urban 
population is defined as people living 
in Provincial or district centers, which 
in practice usually means places with 
2,000 inhabitants or more plus a few 
smaller communities in the sparsely popu- 
lated east. Communities of 20,000 in- 
habitants or more accounted for 25 per- 
cent of the population in 1965, compared 
with 18.1 percent in 1955 and 21.8 per- 
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cent in 1960. Communities of over 100,000 
inhabitants increased in number to 14 in 
1965, compared with 4in 1950, 6in 1955, 
and 9 in 1960. Their relative share of 
the population increased to 15 percent 
in 1965, from 8.2 percent in 1950, 10.1 
percent in 1955, and 12.1 percent in 1960. 

In spite of the attraction of urban 
life for villagers, which has been con- 


firmed by the 1962 Rural Attitude Survey 
and by other observations, there seems 
to have been some slowing down of this 
flowin recent years. One important fac- 
tor is probably the inadequate urban 
employment opportunities. Villagers 
contemplating migration to towns are 
aware of the scarcity of urban jobs.-- 
U.S. Aid Mission, Ankara. 

















SINGAPORE 


Work Permit Law Becomes Effective. 
The 1965 Regulation of Employment Act, 
which provides for the mandatory bear- 
ing of work permits by noncitizens in 
Singapore earning US$250 or less per 
month, went into force on February l, 





1966. The average monthly wage in Singa- 


pore is about US$80. Permit registra- 
tion, required to be completed before 
March 3, involved one type of work permit 
for regular employees and another for 
contract workers. Both types are valid 
only for the trade or occupation and the 
employer specified in the permit. The 
permit for regular employees is valid 
for an indefinite time period, while 
that for contract workers 
newed each year. Employers are required 


must be re-: 


to report to the Ministry of Labor the 
status of their noncitizen workers. 

The Government of Singapore issued the 
new regulation as a_ step to discourage 
movement of workers into the city, be- 
Cause of substantial unemployment among 
Singapore's citizens. An estimated 
60,000 to 100,000 noncitizens (many of 
whom are citizens of Malaysia) will be 
affected by the new requirement, accord- 
ing to the Ministry of Labor. The Min- 
istry also indicated that 1,810 persons 
had moved from Malaysia to Singapore in 
December 1965, compared with 58 persons 
who had moved from Singapore to Malaysia 
during that month. The head of the 
Malaysian Government has vigorously pro- 
tested the new regulation.--U.S. Con- 


sulate General, Singapore, and _ Govern- 


ment Publication. 
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Explanatory Note 


The main sources of labor statistics 
for the United Kingdom are the Ministry 
of Labour's monthly Ministry of Labour 
Gazette and quarterly Statistics on In- 
comes, Prices, Employment and Production 
and the Central Statistical Office's 
Monthly Digest of Statistics. 











Manpower. Annual midyear estimates 
of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment, issued by the Ministry of 
Labour, are presented intables 1-2. The 
estimates are based primarily ona count 
of National Insurance cards and extrapo- 
lations from the decennial population 
census. The total labor force (referred 
to in official sources as the "total 
working population") refers to the number 
of persons 15 years of age and over who 
work for pay or gain or who are registered 
as unemployed and available for work 
(table 1). The labor force estimates are 
obtained by adding together the Armed 
Forces, civilian wage and salary workers, 
and the self-employed. Unpaid family 
workers are excluded. 





LABOR STATISTICS ON THE UNITED KINGDOM * 


The number of civilian wage and salary 
workers (employed and unemployed) is 
estimated as of each June (table 2) by 
adding together: (a) estimates of the 
number of wage and salary workers with 
National Insurance cards, based on a 
count of cards due for exchange on the 
first Monday in June and exchanged before 
the first Monday in December; 1/(b) the 
number of civil servants who are insured 
but do not have such cards; and (c) the 
number of wholly unemployed persons who 
do not have National Insurance cards 
(principally new entrants or reentrants 
into the labor force). 2/ Since the 
estimates are based principally on the 
number of current insurance cards, they 
include, in addition to unemployed per- 
sons, persons who have current cards 
but who may not be employed at mid-year 
(e.g., seasonal and occasional workers). 
The distribution of the civilian wage 
and salary labor force by industry is 
based on: (a) classification by industry 
of all insurance cards exchanged in June, 
July, and August (unemployed persons 
being classified by the industry of last 
employment); (b) information supplied 
voluntarily by most employers of five 








* See Labor Developments Abroad, No- 
vember 1962 and August 1964, for earlier 
compilations of United Kingdom labor 
statistics. The labor force and employ- 
ment figures for 1959 and 1963, published 
in the August 1964 issue, are no longer 
current owing to subsequent revisions. 

1/ National Insurance cards must be ex- 
changed every 12 months for new, current 
cards. Cards are issued carrying the 
suffix letters A, B,-C, and D in equal 
proportions. The B cards are due for 
exchange on the first Monday in June 
(the others in March, September, and 
December). From 1959 through 1964, the 
annual June estimates were based on the 
number of cards exchanged in June, July, 
and August. However, sincea substantial 
number of cards have been exchanged 
belatedly, the Ministry of Labour has 
adopted the method described in the text, 
and used prior to 1959, of taking account 
of cards exchanged up to the end of 








November. Because of the method change, 
plus some changes in coverage (footnote 
2), the previously published figures for 
1959-64 are being revised. Revised 1964 
estimates have been published,but revised 
figures for 1959-63 are not yet avail- 
able. See the Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
March 1966, pp. 110-112. 

2/ In addition to revising the method 
of estimating the number of wage and 
salary workers (footnote 1), theMinistry 
of Labour has made the following changes 
in coverage: (a) civil servants stationed 
outside the United Kingdom and wholly 
unemployed persorswifo do not hold current 
National Insurance cards are now included 
in the estimates and (b) an estimated 
figure (about 31,000 in June 1964) to 
account for the known understatement of 
merchant seamen (when based solely on 
the exchange of cards) is now excluded 
as .reliable estimates of the understate- 
ment are no longer considered possible. 
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workers or more as_ to the total number 
of insurance cards held by them at the 
beginning of June, the returns covering 
about 19.5 million workers; and (c) the 
known industrial distribution of the 
approximately 725,000 civil servants 
without cards.The number of self-employed 
persons, by industry, is based mainly 
on the decennial population census, since 
many such workers are not insured under 
the National Insurance system, and then 
supplemented by data from that program. 

The number of civilian employed per- 
sons (table 1), by industry, is obtained 
by substracting the number of persons 
registered as wholly unemployed (classi- 
fied by industry of last employment) 
from the civilian labor force figures 
and thus includes’ persons on temporary 
layoff. The annual mid-June estimates 
of civilian employment constitute a 
benchmark for estimating employment in 
subsequent months. Estimates of month- 
to-month changes in employment are based 
mainly on returns from a monthly sample 
of employers. A 

The registered unemployed are all per- 
sons without work who are capable of and 
available for work and who are registered 
at an employment exchange or youth em- 
ployment office on the day of the count 
(a selected Monday inthe middle of each 
month). Registration is not compulsory, 
but is a condition for receipt of (a) 
unemployment benefits under the National 
Insurance system, or (b) a national 
assistance grant. The figures distin- 
guish between the wholly unemployed-- 
persons without jobs--and persons tem- 
porarily laid off (in official sources, 
referred to as "temporarily stopped"). 














Occupation. Table 3 presents results 
from the Ministry of Labour's’. third 
annual survey of occupations of employees 
in manufacturing establishments with 1l 
employees or more. The inquiry was sent 
to 1,200 establishments, including all 
establishments with 500 employees or more 
and a sample of establishments with 11 to 
499 employees. Independent estimates of 
the. number of employees by industry, size 
of establishment, and sex were used to 
weight. survey results. Returns were 
received from 97. percent of the surveyed 
establishments. 
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Productivity. Productivity indexes 
(table 4) are computed by the National 
Institute of Economic and Social Re- 
search. The indexes of output per em- 
ployed person are derived by dividing a 
production index for the industry con- 
cerned by an appropriate employment in- 
dex. The index of output per man-hour in 
manufacturing is based -on a production 
index for manufacturing, an employment 
index, and quarterly estimates of average 
weekly hours worked. While this series 
is used to indicate changes in output of 
all employees, the hours worked estimates 
are based on hours worked by manual work- 
ers only. 3/ 





Hours and Earnings. The hours worked 
and earnings figures for nonagricultural 
manual workers 4/ (tables 5-8) are froman 
establishment survey conducted by the 
Ministry of Labour and relate to the last 
pay period week or the nearest full work- 
week in April and October of each year. 
Data on the number of manual workers 
actually at work during all or part of 
the survey week, their aggregate earn- 
ings, and total man-hours are obtained 
from mail questionnaires sent to all known 
firms with 10 workers or more and to a 
sample of smaller firms. 5/ Administra- 
tive, technical, and clerical workers, 
and salaried persons generally, are ex- 
cluded from the returns. In calculating 
overall averages and those for an indus- 
try group, averages for individual in- 
dustries are weighted on the basis of the 
estimated total number of manual workers 
employed in each industry during the 
appropriate pay period. The hours worked 
figures include overtime hours actually 
worked; they exclude scheduled intervals 
for meals, etc., and all time lost from 
any cause except periods during which 











3/ The term "manual workers" includes 
working foremen and apprentices and 
appears closely comparable to the term 
“production and related workers" in the 
United States. 

4/ Ibid. 

5/ For April 1965, returns were re- 
ceived from. some 53,000 establishments 
employing 6,300,000 manual _ workers, 
nearly two-thirds of all manual workers 
employed in the industries surveyed. 
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workers, although not working, were 
available for work and for which a guar- 
anteed wage was payable to them. The 
earnings figures represent weekly gross 
cash remuneration (i.e., before deduc- 
tions are made for income tax or con- 
tributions to the National Insurance 
system), including overtime pay, night- 
work differentials, and the pro rata 
weekly amounts of gifts and bonuses paid 
other than weekly. 

The figures for agricultural workers 
(table 6) are from surveys conducted by 
the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries 
and Food and by the Department of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries for Scotland. The 
surveys cover annually about 7,000 farms 
that are selected ona statistically ran- 
dom basis. The figures relate to regular 
full-time workers only. The earnings 
figures include payments in kind. The 
hours figures include time paid for but 
not worked because of sickness or holiday. 

In addition to the hours and earnings 
data shown inthe tables, hours and earn- 
ings by occupation for adult male manual 
workers are available from a semiannual 
survey conducted by the Ministry of La- 
bour since January 1963 and covering 
the following industries: engineering 
(mechanical and electrical engineering, 
motor vehicle manufacturing, and air- 
craft manufacturing and repairing); ship 
building and repairing; chemicals; and 
iron and steel. A similar semiannual 
survey has been conducted, since June 
1964, covering the construction industry. 

An establishment survey, conducted 
annually by the Ministry of Labour since 
1959, provides earnings data for salaried 
administrative, technical, and clerical 
employees (table 8). The survey covers 
firms with 25 or more wage and salary 
workers in the nonagricultural produc- 
tion industries, and relates to salaried 





6/ The October 1965 survey question- 
naire was sent to 17,600 firms in Great 
Britain; usable returns were received 
from 16,400 firms. 

7/ Salaried directors are excluded 
from the survey inNorthern Ireland, but 
this should have no appreciable effect 
on the United Kingdom figures. 

8/ Exchange rate: £1=US$2.80 (par 
value). 





employees employed in the last payweek 
of each October. For Great Britain, mail 
questionnaires are sent toall firms with 
100 workers or more and to a 50-percent 
sample of firms with 25 to 99 workers.6/ 
Aggregated figures for the latter size 
group are doubled before they are added 
to the figures for the large firms. 
Figures for Northern Ireland are obtained 
from a similar survey conducted by the 
Ministry of Commerce of the Government 
of Northern Ireland and combined with 
the figures for Great Britain to arrive 
at totals for the United Kingdom as a 
whole. Sampling methods are not used by 
the Ministry of Commerce. 

All salaried employees are covered by 
the survey except staff serving overseas; 
working proprietors and directors paid 
by fee only are excluded. 7/ The October 
1965 survey covered 2,074,177 salaried 
employees, or about 84 percent of all 
such workers in the industries concerned. 
The earnings figures are gross earnings 
(i.e., before deductions for income tax, 
contributions to pension funds, etc.), 
and include overtime pay, bonuses and 
noncontractual gifts, commissions, etc. 
Where bonuses or commissions are paid 
annually or semiannually, employers are 
asked to pro rate the amount for the 
period of the return. Earnings of workers 
paid monthly are combined with those paid 
weekly by multiplying monthly earnings 
by 12 and dividing by 52. 


Prices. The retail price index pre- 
pared by the Ministry of Labour (table 
9) measures percentage changes in the 
average level of prices of the goods and 
services purchased by the majority of 
households, including nearly all wage- 
worker households and most small and 
medium salary-worker households. House- 
holds of pensioners living on low incomes 
and households in which the head has a 
weekly gross income of more than £30 8/ 
are excluded. Price quotations for most 
items are obtained from retail shops in 
a large number of representative urban 
and rural centers. Food prices are 
collected monthly, by officers of the 
local employment exchange, from about 
1,000 retail shops in over 200 localities. 
Most other prices are obtained by corre- 
spondence with retailers in about 150 
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areas or by visits of special agents. In 
a few cases where uniform prices are 
charged (e.g., newspapers, periodicals, 
and cigarettes), the information is ob- 
tained centrally. A total of nearly 350 
items are priced. The weights used to 
combine price changes for the various 
items are revised each January (beginning 
in 1962) on the basis of the results of 
the continuing family expenditure survey 
(see following paragraph) for the 3 years 
ending in the previous June, the items 
being revalued at prices as of the date 
of revision. The official reference 
base period (January 1962=100) is main- 
tained by (a) computing the index for 
each month with the previous January 
taken as 100, and (b) linking the result- 
ing index back through January in each 
preceding year to January 1962. 


Family Expenditures. A _ large-scale 
family expenditure survey was conducted 
in 1953-54, and a continuing family ex- 
penditure survey (table 10) has been 
conducted since 1957, covering all types 
of private households throughout the 
United Kingdom. For the continuing sur- 
vey, a sample of about 5,000 addresses 
is initially selected each year through 
a two-stage sampling design. First, 
geographically representative areas are 
selected; and second, addresses to be 
visited are randomly selected from reg- 
isters maintained for election purposes 
(survey procedures for Scotland and 
Northern Ireland differ slightly). After 
eliminating hotels, institutions, etc., 
which are outside the scope of the 
survey, a sample of about 4,800 house- 
holds normally results. Of these, some- 
what over 70 percent cooperate in the 
survey. No adjustments are made for 
nonrespondents. 

The selected households are visited 
in rotation throughout the year. Each 
household is asked to maintain detailed 
expenditure records for 14 consecutive 
days and to provide interviewers with 
information about incomes and certain 
payments which recur fairly regularly, 
e.g., toward rent, electricity, insur- 
ance, and education. Income, as defined 
for the survey, is gross income, i.e., 
before deduction of income tax, National 
Insurance contributions, and any other 
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deductions made at the source. With the 
principal exception of basic wages and 
state benefits, most of the income esti- 
mates relate to the preceding 12 months, 
whereas most of the expenditure informa- 
tion relates to the l14days during which 
the household kept its records. Also, 
payments are recorded which relate to 
household savings or the purchase of 
large capital assets; but withdrawals 
from savings, proceeds from the sale of 
houses, furniture, or other capital 
assets, and receipts from legacies, ma- 
turing insurance policies, and other 
windfalls are excluded from income. Thus, 
average expenditures for groups of house- 
holds may exceed average incomes. 

Total expenditures are divided between 
current consumption expenditures and 
other payments. Other payments consist 
of savings or investments; mortgage and 
other payments for the purchase of dwell- 
ings; insurance premiums; income tax 
payments; and National Insurance contri- 
butions. 9/ For owner-occupied dwell- 
ings, an imputed rent (ratable value) has 
been included under current consumption. 
For England and Wales, this was based on 
a 1939 valuation list through March 1963; 
a new valuation list brought ratable 
values up to date beginning inApril 1963. 
Therefore, ratable values are much lower 
on the average for households cooperating 
in the survey prior to April 1963 than 
for those cooperating since that time. 

No adjustments are made in the expendi- 
ture information provided by cooperating 
households, although there is apparent 
underrecording of expenditure on alcohol- 
ic beverages (only about half this ex- 
penditure seems to be included in the 
records), tobacco, meals in restaurants, 
chocolates, sweets, and ice cream. Also, 
large payments by one or two households 
for items purchased infrequently may in- 
crease the level of average expenditure 
unduly, or absence of purchases by an ex- 
ceptionally large number of households 
may unduly. reduce the level. 





9/ Data on net betting payments were 
also obtained in 1963 and 1964 (3 shil- 
lings and 0.6 penny forall households in 
1963 and 3 shillings and 4.7 pence in 
1964), but they have been excluded from 
table 10. 
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Table 1. United Kingdom and Great Britain. 





[Mid-June estimates. 





Employment Status of the Labor Force and 
Civilian Employment by Major Industry Group, 1964-65 


In thousands } 




















Employment status and United Kingdom Great Britain 

major industry group 1964 1964 1965 
Total Labot FOGG. 6 oc eGR iS a 6 hi ccket ches 25 ,836 25,255 25 ,462 
ORGS pcb age de Vick onegadvesia¥ someneeeeas 16,988 16,597 16,674 
FOMRIR cs fa Soe ccs pencoensec sek teareas lias 8,848 8,658 8,788 
Avmet BOrOO@s 65 o'6c od ne ees ows opeuaneccecs ge ibavoees 424 424 423 
Civilian labor forcel/........ Ah a osa wed. & dee Oe resiaid 25 ,412 24 ,831 25 ,039 
MELO vin dc Che be Opies cheese ee ee aie de obege ge Open enee 16,581 16,189 16,267 
FORA EO 0 oiccike ee bpen soe sc Pes ctiees eaeeuw es meee acs 8,831 8,642 8,772 
Employed 2/ .....eceeesees rer re tee Terre Te rr, 25 ,063 24 ,514 24 ,769 
Wage and salary workersS..........ceeeees wee 23 ,356 22,892 23,147 
Self-employed workers...........e.0-. Sawwss 1,707 1,622 1,622 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing......... 950 882 839 
Mining and quarrying......cccsscecececvcces 662 658 626 
Manufacturing......ccccececserccccccccecucs 9,045 8,866 8,981 
CONBEPROCION «6.0.0 6 ch hs ceesevevet (aes Gubieces 1,805 1,758 1,797 
Gas, electricity, and water......ssscsesees 410 403 411 
Transportation, storage, and communication.. 1,708 1,680 1,671 
TRAD 6 664 55K 5° ceive schi barn cees od baeEC OSs 3,507 3,434 3,458 
Services (excluding government) ...........- 5 ,657 5,548 5 ,684 
Public administration.........ece0% Cbneeeue 1,321 1,286 1,303 
National Government 3/ ......ceeccescees 554 532 545 
Local government.........seeeee. étasees 767 754 758 
Registered unemployed 2/ .......cccccccccccccees 354 322 276 
Unemployment rate 4/......... one ¢eeedes 1.5 1.4 1.2 
FIOAG). 6:656s's dacs dees hepemene bodes eke Reavess 268 244 212 
Poemale@s occcsnieces ehkemes mre Parry) je COs bie 87 78 64 
Wholly unemployed........... ois Cos Ceeu ewer 349 317 270 
Temporarily laid off 2/........... a dia a ak 5 5 6 





1/ Employed plus the wholly unemployed. 


in the employment estimates. 
3/ Includes about 12,000 civil servants work- 
ing outside the United Kingdom. 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual 
2/ Persons temporarily laid off are included items may not equal totals. 


Source: Digest of Statistics (Belfast, Gov- 





ernment of Northern Ireland), 


September 1965, 


4/ Registered unemployed as a percent of the pp. 8and 10; Monthly Digest of Statistics (Lon- 
civilian wage and salary labor force (employed don, Central Statistical Office), February 1966, 


plus unemployed). The following are the annual pp. 13 and 22; 


and Ministry of Labour Gazette 





average unemployment rates: United Kingdom, (London, Ministry of Labour) , March 1966, p. 110. 
1.7 percent in 1964; Great Britain, 1.6 percent 
in 1964, and 1.4 percent in 1965. 








Table 2. 


United Kingdom and Great Britain. 





[Mid-June estimates. 


In thousands ] 


Civilian Wage and Salary Workers 
(Employed and Unemployed), by Industry Group, 1964-65 

















Industry group 


United Kingdom 


Great Britain 








1964 





1965 





1964 





1965 

















eeeeeeeee 


eeree 


ere eee were ee eeeeeeeeseeseee 


Agriculture, forestry, and fishing...... 
Mining and quarrying...........+-. 
Coal mining...... 
CURSE 6s ecb ciigeod ees ceesevevese cave’ obese 


23,705 .0 





23 ,920.0 





23 , 209.0 





23 ,417.0 

















15,162.0 
8,543.0 





552.3 
667 .6 
597.4 
70.3 











15,243.0 
8,677.0 


508.5 
634.5 
564.5 
70.0 

















14 ,851.0 
8,358.0 





537.4 
663.6 
597.4 
66.3 












14 ,929.0 
8,488.0 






















494.2 
630.5 
564.5 
65.9 






































other base metals. 


castings; light metals; and copper, brass, and 


2/ Includes about 12,000 civil servants work- 
ing outside the United Kingdom. 


items may not equal totals. 


Source: 





Ministry of Labour), 


and 118-119. 


PP- 


MamifaCturing. so. scscsdccccecccccsessces 9,008.7 9,108.7 8,824.2 8,920.7 
Food, beverages, and tobacco..... i 844.9 848.8 816.0 819.0 
Chemicals and allied products.......... ° 516.7 523.2 513.7 520.4 
Metal manufacture 1/ .......ccccccccccces 628.5 637.1 628.0 636.5 
Engineering and electrical products..... 2,231.1 2,302.5 2,204.6 2,274.8 
Shipbuilding and marine engineering..... 227.7 224.2 214.6 210.3 
Vehicles...... Subs le nigowse die Bega @ alors oie 884 .8 875.4 876.4 866.9 
Metal products (not elsewhere 

CUBREITAGG) fos v.04 6w a0 5.0% bio meso dea sie 577.2 596.1 574.4 593.3 
TARCLIORs «0 0.550.5 0:9:2 bnn00 $2 ithee oa tas peas 845.1 828.3 789 .3 773.9 
Leather, leather products, and fur...... 63.8 61.8 63.1 61.0 
Clothing and footwear..........+- Aa 571.3 562.6 544.3 535.3 
Stone, clay, and glass products......... 359.8 362.2 355.6 357.8 
Wood and wood and cork products......... 296.7 304.4 116.9 299.3 
Paper, printing, and publishing......... 633.8 643.2 627.4 636.5 
Other manufacturing.............. eebagee 327.5 339.0 375.0 335.7 

NO 5.0.6 6 G58 be eh ee eh ree8 Cb Ra ees bad OS 1,711.0 1,746.3 1,660.6 1,694.7 

Gas, electricity, and water...........2.00. : 413.8 420.9 406.1 413.0 

Transportation, storage, and communication.. 1,688.3 1,677.8 1,658.8 1,649.0 
PRT RMOIE 65 ois WER G 0s 90 F562 BHERE S's 60s 397.0 368.7 394 .8 367.4 
Postal services and telecommunications.. 417.2 427.3 409.5 419.4 
GEOL 6 inin%,0'0 cidn0 ee Ire ee ee Pes 874.1 881.9 854.5 862.1 

REE access cp se sees Role a he ee be wns se eae 3,037.8 3,055.9 2,974.0 2,992.2 

Services (excluding government)............. 5,249.1 5,382.5 5,145.3 5,275.5 
Finance, banking, and insurance,........ 638.2 652.1 629.1 642.7 
Professional and scientific services.... 2,373.6 2,471.4 2,321.7 2,416.4 
Miscellaneous services........ eB we tebe 2,237.3 2,259.0 2,194.5 2,216.4 

Public administration....... wboceiinie soe as 1,340.1 1,354.4 1,303.9 1,318.2 
National Government 2/ .........+. wae e's 562.5 ‘573.3 540.3 551.5 
Local government....... paths as RES ar Pos 777.6 781.1 763.7 766.7 

Persons not classified by industry.......... 36.8 31.0 35.5 29.4 

1/ Includes iron and steel; steel tubes; iron Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual 


Ministry of Labour Gazette (London, 


March 1966, 114-115 
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2/ Seasonally adjusted. 





Table 4. United Kingdom. Indexes of Output per Person Employed in Selected Industries and 
per Man-Hour Worked in Manufacturing, 1963-64 and September 1965 
[ 1958=100] 

Output per person 1/ Output per 

Total Total Metals and domabvnes man-hour 

seid industrial manu- metal-using | Textiles | Mining pes i worked in 
production | facturing| industry manufacturing 
1963... eeees 116 116 111 121 119 110 119 
1964..ccccee coe 123 124 119 129 125 115 126 
1965, Sept. 2/.. 126 126 119 134 127 -- 3/ 132 
1/ Includes all workers. Source: National Institute of Economic Re- 





view (London, National Institute of Economic and 
Social Research), November 1965, p. 105. 


3/ August. 




















Table 5. United Kingdom. 


Average Weekly Earnings and Average Weekly 
Hours Worked, Manual Workers, by Sex and Type of Industry, 1963-65 














































































































Men, aged Youths Women, aged 18 and Girls 
Type of: industry. 21 and under over under 
year, and month over age 21 age 18 
At work At work 
full time | part time 
Average weekly earnings 1/ 
8. 
All surveyed industries: 2/ 
BOGS 8 REE, Gy 60 SS Hr dig oo 8 so ieice's 
VOOR MRE i Ek «05S cis pas wicteite 
SOGS 2: UE Ras 65 cSinco sce eh sep pecscg 
Manufacturing: 
BOGSS ADEA 5565 oo 6k 0 odes win BS Gin Vici oes 332 4 145 1 163 5 86 O 105 8 
WERNER scence he dpeshcrcsesesc 345 9 149 2 168 2 89 «2 109 9 
ROGAE RE sore isnot cee ieee es 364 3 160 7 176 4 oe ov 117. 7 
US ero arg ee er eer Ye 163 11 178 11 94 8 119 11 
BOGS s: GREEN. 5.6 veers wine 08 Oo Evicteee 388 10 177... 3 184 0 98 O 126 11 
ee SEP ECCS EE PEER ee oe 403 3 181 10 191 11 102 11 roa 
Average weekly hours worked 
All surveyed industries: 2/ 
MOOS: ROPES 65 visas) 5 o's. kn 65) Gee wsedee 46.9 43.3 39.5 21.7 40.3 
De a ee Pier or ee 47.6 43.6 39.7 21.9 40.5 
BGG s:  ROOET 6 akie 46 cath ao dr bie ws Tee ue 47.8 43.8 39.9 21.8 40.7 
WGRROOT no 695s ays oan tebe coess ves 47.7 43.6 39.4 21.7 40.3 
RORSS NNT coisa conti etek ae oe "47.5 43.4 39.1 21.7 40.0 
OBCOOT ii ess EES CON FIG oie 8 47.0 42.8 38.7 21.7 39.6 
Manufacturing: 
BOGS: TAREE Li Oe cece. ea yen ete aes 46.1 42.6 39.4 21.8 40.3 
oe See ee ee ee ee 46.8 42.9 39.6 22.1 40.5 
OGG s MER. S55 gn oe 0 Ss 1 ge Gig oe 47.1 43.2 39.8 21.9 40.7 
Oatabiie ss 5i5.05 56 oS SiG SS 46.9 43.0 39.3 21.9 40.3 
BOGS? ADEE ke bose s vic ew doh Se Geieowe.e 46.7 42.7 38.9 21.8 39.9 
ORGODEE Foss 05.05:5 0-dh ss ob fee ed,a sass 46.1 42.0 38.6 21.9 39.6 














(d. )=US$O.1 


“ndustries. 


1/ Exchange 
2/ See table 6 for a listing of the surveyed 


are excluded. 


rate: 1 shilling (s.)=12 pence 


Source: Monthly Digest of Statistics (London, 





(par value). Statistical Office), 


Cont ret 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing <: ; 





February 1966, 














ring 
119 





132 





"and 


on 






































Table 6. United Kingdom. Average Weekly Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, 
Adult Manual Workers, by Sex and Industry Group, April and October 1965 
Average weekly hours worked Average hourly earnings (in pence 1/) 
Male Female 2/ Male Female 2/ 

Industry group (21 years and over) (18 years and over) (21 years and over) (18 years and over) 

April | October} April | October] April | October} April | October 
1965 1965 1965 1965 1965 1965 1965 1965 
Agriculture (Great Britain only) 3/. 48.4 (4/) 45.5 (4/) 63.1 (4/) 47.5 (4/) 
All nonagricultural industries 5/. 47.5 47.0 | 5/ 39.1 38.7 | 5/ 95.5 100.0 | 5/ 56.5 59.5 
Mining and quarrying (except coal).... 51.8 50.8 39.5 38.9 85.1 90.1 52.3 55.7 
Manufacturing.......sseeceecceceeeees : 46.7 46.1 38.9 38.6 99.9 105.0 56.8 59.7 
Food, beverages, and tobacco........ 48.0 47.7 39.6 39.1 88.8 94.0 54.4 57.5 
Chemicals and allied products....... 47.0 46.0 39.6 38.9 99.9 106.3 54.5 57.7 
Metal manufactures 6/........... pees 46.7 46.0 38.4 37.6 104.5 110.4 57.7 60.8 
Engineering and electrical products.| . 46.6 46.0 39.2 38.5 98.4 103.3 58.9 61.7 
Shipbuilding and marine engineering. 47.8 46.1 41.1 39.5 97.0 103.0 57.5 60.7 
Vehicles... cccvstiscceseecees Sreees 45.1 43.6 39.4 38.5 119.4 123.4 67.8 69.9 

Metal products (not elsewhere 

Classi lied). a oic ec cccceccesecess 47.1 46.4 38.5 37.9 97.4 102.3 55.5 58.5 
Textiles oc oc vie csccctcceseisee oeeeee 46.9 46.7 39.2 39.1 86.6 91.8 55.1 58.1 
Leather, leather products, and fur.. 45.8 46.1 38.3 38.4 86.0 90.4 54.2 57.1 
Clothing and footwear.......+++sse4- 43.0 43.0 38.1 37.9 90.4 96.2 55.9 59.3 
Stone, clay, and glass products..... 49.3 48.7 38.6 38.1 93.6 98.7 55.9 58.2 
Wood and wood and cork products..... 46.0 46.5 38.6 38.4 93.0 98.0 61.5 64.8 
Paper, printing, and publishing..... 46.4 46.5 39.5 39.4 112.5 117.8 58.7 61.8 
Other manufacturing............-. ee 47.0 47.0 39.0 39.0 96.9 101.2 54.4 57.1 
Cons tructhons 66 oieecleete s beens CEs es 49.5 49.8 37.9 37.7 92.7 95.3 53.6 53.6 
Gas, electricity, and water........... (7/) 43.8 (7/) 37.6 (7/) 100.8 (7/) 69.3 
Transportation and communication 8/... 50.7 50.6 43.9 43.7 88.7 93.8 69.4 73.3 
Miscellaneous services 9/........ Seve 45.9 45.4 40.0 39.2 82.6 87.2 48.6 50.8 
Public administration 10/....... severe 45.1 44.9 41.5 40.3 76.5 80.3 56.2 57.5 























1/ Exchange rate: 1 penny=US$0.0117 (par value). 

2/ Full-time workers only. 

3/ Figures are for 3-month period ending at month 
before date shown. 

4/ Not available. 

5/ Electricity excluded from total. 

6/ Includes iron and steel; steel tubes; iron cast- 
ings; light metals; and copper, brass, and other base 
metals. 

7/ Data for electricity not available. 

8/ Excludes railways and sea transportation for male 
workers; and railways, London Transport, British Road 
Services, and sea transportation for female workers. 

9/ Laundries, dry cleaning, motor repair and garages, 
and repair of boots and shoes. 


10/ Employees in national government service have, as 
appropriate, been included in the figures for industries 
such as engineering, shipbuilding, chemicals, printing, 
construction, transportation and communication; and 
only those employers not assigned to these other indus- 
tries or services have been included under public 
administration. 


Source: Statistics on Incomes, Prices, Employment 


and Production, (London, Ministry of Labour), September 
1965, pp. 38-41 and 80-82. 
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Table 8. United Kingdom. Average Weekly Earnings 1/of Administrative, Technical, and 
Clerical Employees, by Sex and Industry Group, October of 1959, 1964, and 1965 


[In pounds (£), shillings (s.), and pence (d.) 2/] 

















October 1959 October 1964 October 1965 
Industry group 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
& s. d. ff s. d. [£ s. d. f£ s. d. jf 8. d. | 8. de 
All covered industries.......... 18 1 347 12 O 23 ll 7/9 14 7 {25 8 11410 9 1 
Mining and quarrying..............----/16 13 8]8 10 11/22 2 5 j1l 8 9 {23 16 4 }12 2 11 
Manufacturing.....ccccccccccceceecees+ (18 6 2/7 10 O23 15 6/9 11 10 ]25 13 Of]10 6 7 
Food, beverages, and tobacco....../18 15 4/7 8 2/124 4 41]9 10 4 j25 15 2/)]10 2 9 
Chemicals and allied products...../|20 10 O]8 O 10/26 4 4 j10 8 5 |28 8 5 j11 8 7 
Metal manufacture 3/.............. 17 15 3]7 11 6/22 11 2/9 12 21424 10 6]f10 7 1 
Engineering and electrical products|17 14 11]7 7 4 {23 2 9{|9 8) 8 j25 bes FO 3B 
Shipbuilding and marine engineering]/17 9 3{/7 2 2/21 11 4/8 8 412% 0 4/9 5 1 
VehicleS.....ccccccccccccccccccese[ lL? 14 F7i7 9 O7F23 ll 2/9 LL 1725 17 OfF10 7 4 
Metal products (not elsewhere 
Classified) .......ccccceeeeeeef/ 18 13 1/7 § 2/23 10 31/9 3 5 ]25 4 5]/9 15 1 
TORELLOR SG 0. 6 oo vcs cdecinccccnwsiceics ---{18 15 8{|7 2 1/2 O 6/8 18 6/25 11 10]9 10 8 
Clothing and footunat.. S sls eecain sie 18 2 10} 7 #12 10/23 17 Oj; 9 12 10125 8 2/10 10 1 
Stone, clay, and glass products...}/17 18 4]7 3 8/22 15 2,9 4 4/24 6 34,9 19 3 
Wood and wood and cork products...}/17 12 6,7 2 6/j22 17 31;9 1. O-f2S >. O:-<2-4 9 13 7 
Paper, printing, and publishing.../19 8 2]8 3 10/25 16 6/;10 11 11 {26 18 10 }]11 4 11 
Other manufacturing...........-+6- 18 8 9|7 9 10/23 15 11};9 8 11/25 10 8 f10 0 8 
Leather, leather products, 
and fur....... Soaeae ee 19 4 O17 7 4425 11 9/9 8 5 (4/) (4/) 
Other........ Ceeecccccesccccce 18 6 6 7 #10 2 423 12 1 9 8 l (4/) (4/) 
Construction.........seeeeee onebee seco f kT. S TR. & 37S Or FE DF. .4- {R-. 1S... 4-7-9: 8 5 
Gas, electricity, and water........... 16 9 7 9 3 11422 10 2 j1l 9 Il {24 9 3 {12 2 9 























1/ Monthly paid and weekly paid employees combined 
on a weekly basis. 

2/ Exchange rate: 1 pound £=20 shillings; 1 shilling 
(s.)=12 pence (d.)=US$0O.14 (par value). 


4/ Not available. 


Source: Statistics on Incomes, Prices, Employment 


» December 1965, pp. B19-B20, and Minis- 

















3/ Includes iron and steel; steel tubes; iron castings; try of Labour Gazette, March 1966, p. 127 (London, 
light metals; and copper, brass, and other base metals. Ministry of Labour). 
Table 9. United Kingdom. Index of Retail Prices, 1964-65 
[January 16, 1962=100} 
1965 1965 
main qn ge groupe weights| 1964 | 1965 ki — aaron weights | 1964 | 1965 
ws -” { percent) ( percent) 
APL ACO 0:00 din hiser ces 100.0 107.0 | 112.1 || Groups and items--Con. 
BOGOR 6 icc cs Fi ec cece siveteswces 31.1 107.8 111.6 Housing.......-+.- Srrverer er . 10.9 114.0 120.5 
Bread, flour, cereals, Fuel and hight. cs eebowiedes 6.5 109.3 114.5 
biscuits, and cakes.... 4.7 | 108 113 Durable household eiaberéicis 5.9 | 102.3 | 104.8 
Meat and bacon...........+.- 8.2] lll 116 Clothing and footwear........ 9.2 | 104.9 | 107.0 
PIGH 6:0 vsicicae a «Be sheen va 1.0 | 104 110 Men's outer clothing..... ve 1.5 | 106 110 
Butter, margarine, lard, Women's outer clothing..... 2.0 104 107 
and fatsS....-.sceeeeeee 1.7 112 114 Children's clothing........ 1.1 103 105 
Milk, cheese, and eggs..... 4.5 | 103 109 Footwear.....ccecsececeeess 1.8 | 106 108 
Sugar, preserves, and Transportation and vehicles... 10.5 | 102.1 | 106.7 
confectionery.......+.- 3.1} 120 120 Miscellaneous goods l/....... 6.3 | 105.0 | 109.0 
Vegetables, fresh, dried, Services... .cccccccccccceccsee 5.5 | 106.9 | 112.7 
and canned.......eseeee- 2.8 | 105 110 Postage and telephone...... -6 | 103 109 
Alcoholic beverages.......... 6.5 | 107.9 | 117.1 Entertainment..........+. ars 2.2 | 103 108 
MODELED ccic a cacncncieescueee 7.6 | 105.8 | 118.0 Other services........ee-e. 2.7 | 110 116 





























1/ Includes reading material, toilet articles, sports 
equipment, and other items. 


Source: Monthly Digest of Statistics (London, Cen- 





tral Statistical Office), January 1966, pp. 
and Ministry of Labour Gazette 


Labour), various issues. 


133-134, 


(London, Ministry of 





Table 10. United Kingdom. Percent Distribution of Average Weekly Family Expenditures, 
1958-60, 1960-63, 1963 by Weekly Household Income, and 1964 





1958-60 
All 
house- 
holds 


1960-63 
All 
house- 
holds 


1963 





All 
house- 
holds 


Households with average 
weekly incomes of 1/-- 





but under 


£10 


£15 


£20 


but under 


£25 


£30 
but under 
£40 





Current consumption expenditures (percent) 





All expenditures........ ecercecces 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 





Flour, baked goods, and cereals....... 
Meat and fish....... ee 
Butter, margarine, and fats.. 


Sugar, confections, etc... 
Tea, coffee, cocoa, etc... 
Other foods consumed at home 
Meals bought away from home 
Alcoholic beverages.. 


Housing and related...... phish cscbsscpes 

Housing 
Rent, water charges, etc. 3/ 
Maintenance and repairs.. 

Fuel, light, and power 
Durable household goods 

Clothing and footwear. 
Clothing 
Footwear 

Transportation. 
Purchase and maintenance of motor 

vehicles, bicycles, prams, etc.... 

Other transportation 

Other goods and services and miscellaneous 
Recreation and reading 4/ 
Matches, soap, and cleaning materials 5/. 
Cleaning and repairs to footwear 

and personal goods 

Toilet requisites, cosmetics, etc 
Medical goods and services 
Postage, telephone, and telegraph 
Educational and training expenses 
Domestic help 6/ 
All other 


29.18 
3.93 
7.68 
1.51 
2.57 

-47 
1.12 
2.61 
1.51 
1.88 
1.12 
1.77 
3.03 
3.90 
5.67 

23.07 

10.63 
8.55 
2.07 
6.63 
5.81 
9.26 
7.46 
1.80 

11.78 


8.57 
3.21 
17.15 
3.46 
1.19 


1.05 
-98 
91 
-71 
-63 
-75 

7.09 


34.84 
4.76 
8.16 
2.06 
3.27 

-59 
1.36 
3.15 
1.67 
2.41 
1.51 
1.92 
2.24 
3.00 
6.57 

25.91 

11.69 

10.45 
1.24 
8.83 
5.39 
7.15 
5.60 
1.56 
6.60 


3.59 
3.02 
15.92 
3.94 
1.54 


1.04 
-96 
1.40 
-70 
14 
-43 
5.77 


30.67 
3.70 
6.96 
1.57 
2.69 

-48 
1.17 
2.52 
1.54 
2.03 
1.13 
1.80 
3.08 
3.80 
6.42 

21.29 

10.16 
8.47 
1.69 
6.00 
5.13 
8.69 
6.62 
2.07 

13.89 


10.68 
3.22 
15.38 
3.49 
1.22 


1.05 
1.01 
73 
-62 
- 26 
-43 
6.57 


26.41 
3.29 
6.96 
1.27 
2.14 

.40 

.97 
2.33 
1.42 
1.65 

.97 
1.66 
3.35 
4.64 
5.38 

20.66 
9.85 
7.49 
2.37 
5.53 
5.28 

10.48 
8.65 
1.84 

15.49 


11.92 
3.57 
16.94 
3.25 
1.04 


1.05 
1.00 
91 
-68 
-56 
-53 
7.92 





Household characteristics 





Number of households 

Persons per household 
Children under age 16 
Persons aged 16 to 65... 
Persons aged 65 and over 

Persons working per household 














517 
2.76 
-86 
1.58 
-32 
+94 





555 
3.40 
1.12 
2.11 

-17 
1.59 








See footnotes at end of table. 











Table 10. United Kingdom. 


Percent Distribution of Average Weekly Family Expenditures, 


1958-60, 1960-63, 1963 by Weekly Household Income, and 1964--Continued 





1958-60 
All 
house- 
holds 


1960-63 


All All 
house- 


holds 


1963 





Householdswwith average 
weekly incomes of 1/-- 





house- £10 £20 £30 
holds but under|but under /but under 
£15 £25 £40 





Occupation of household head (percent) 





All household heads 


100.0 100.0 





Employers, professional workers, and 
managerial employees 7/ 

Clerical employees and shop assistants.. 

Manual workers 8/ 

QOwn-account workers (other than 
professionals) . 

Retired and other unoccupied persons 9/. 


5. 
9. 
58. 

3.3 
23.8 





Average weekly income and expenditures (s. 





Expenditures 
Current consumption 
Other payments 


Ss. d. s. d. 
440 8.0 |251 


363 9.3 |186 . 
475 1.8 | 286 755 
382 8.8 |251 : ° 565 
92 5.0 | 34 : 189 





Average weekly expenditures (percent) 





All expenditures 


100.0 





Current consumption 

Other payments 
Income and surtax payments less refunds. 
National Insurance contributions 
Mortgage payments, etc. 10/ 
Insurance 11/ 
Savings 12/ 


-0 
-0 
-0 
8 
7 
+2 
4 
-0 








- 
- © 
KF wnwows g 


any PweEak fo 




















1/ Exchange rate: 1 pound (£)=20 shillings; 1 shil- 
ling (s.)=12 pence (d.)=US$0.14 (par value). 

2/ Preliminary. 

3/ A rental equivalent has been included in the ex- 
penditures of owner-occupiers, whether or not they 
were making mortgage payments, and asimilar amount has 
been taken into account as part of their income. Mort- 
gage payments, etc., are included under "other pay- 
ments.'"' See footnote 10. 

4/ Books, magazines, and periodicals; cinema admis- 
sions; theaters, sporting events, and other entertain- 
ment; and radio and television licenses and rental. 

5/ Classified as "other housing items" in Labor 
Developments Abroad, August 1964, p. 29. 

6/ Resident and nonresident domestic help, including 
gardeners and babysitters; day nurseries; and window 
cleaning, etc. 

7/ Includes teachers and officers in the Armed Forces 
and police and fire services. 

8/ Includes other than officer ranks 
Forces and police and fire services. 





in the Armed 


9/ Persons temporarily unemployed or temporarily 
absent from work for other reasons are classified 
according to their usual occupation. 

10/ Mortgage and other payments for the purchase or 
alteration of dwellings. 

1l/ Life insurance premiums; contributions to pension 
funds; sickness and accident insurance premiums; and 
subscriptions to sick clubs, friendly societies, etc. 
12/ Contributions to Christmas, savings, or holiday 
clubs; purchase of savings certificates; and sums 
deposited in savings banks, etc. 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items 
may not equal totals. 


Source: Family Expenditure Survey, Report for 1963, 
and Ministry of Labour Gazette, June and October 1965 
(London, Ministry of Labour). 











LABOR STATISTICS ON IRELAND 


Explanatory Note 


The main sources for Irish labor sta- 
tistics are the annual Statistical Ab- 





stract of Ireland, the annual _ report 
Trend of Employment and Unemployment, 
and the quarterly Irish Statistical 











Bulletin, all compiled by the Central 
Statistics Office. 


Manpower. A comprehensive picture of 
the labor force and total employment is 
available only from the population census 
(tables 1-5). For intercensal years, 
annual estimates are made using census 


data for benchmark purposes and extrap- 
olating on the basis of various sta- 
series which provide an indi- 


tistical 
cation of employment trends (table 1). 
The most recent population census was 
conducted on April 9, 1961, and relates 
to the de facto population, i.e., all 
persons who were present within the 
boundaries of Ireland, on that date. 
The figures, therefore, include visitors 
as well as residents and exclude Irish 
persons temporarily absent from the 
State (including 652 members of the 
Armed Forces serving with: the United 
Nations Force in the Congo at the time 
of the census). 

The labor force consists of all persons 
14 years of age and over who state they 
usually work for pay or profit or as 
unpaid family workers. Persons in the 
labor force are classified as with a job 
(termed “at work") if they have employ- 
ment at the time of the census and as 
without a job (termed “out of work") if 
they usually work but are temporarily 
not employed. All persons in the labor 
force are classified by their usual 
occupation (table 4); persons witha job 
are, also classified by industry (table 
5) and class of worker (table 3). Persons 
who do not state that they usually work 
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are classified as not in the labor force, 
including youths and others seeking jobs 
for the first time. 


Employment, Earnings, and Hours. Em- 
ployment, earnings, and hours data, in 
table 6, are from the annual census of 
industrial production. The census 
covers all establishments employing, 
generally, three or more persons in the 
"transportable goods" industries (manu- 
facturing and mining, quarrying, turf 
production, and bog development), build- 
ing and construction, and the following 
service-type industries: laundry, dye- 
ing, and cleaning; gas, water, and elec- 
tric utilities; canals, docks, harbors, 
and railways; and public administration. 
The data on total employment relate to 
the number of proprietors and salaried 
workers employed in a week in mid- 
October, and the average number of wage 
workers, including foremen and appren- 
tices, employed in a specified week in 
each month of the year. The data on 
employment, earnings, and hours of wage 
workers relate toa pay week in October. 

Employment refers to the number of 
persons at work or on paid holidays 
during the reference week. Earnings 
refer to total cash remuneration of wage 
workers, including overtime pay and 
bonuses. Average weekly earnings are 
obtained by dividing total earnings in 
the reporting week by the number of wage 
workers employed in the week; average 
hourly earnings are obtained by divid- 
ing total earnings by total hours worked 
by wage workers in the reference week. 
The hours worked figures include over- 
time hours actually worked and the 
normal working hours of persons on paid 
holidays during the survey week. 

The employment, earnings, and hours 
data intable 7 are estimates based on a 
quarterly sample survey of establishments 





























in the transportable goods industries. 
The surveys, conducted in the middle of 
March, June, September, and December, 
supplement the annual census of indus- 
trial production. Returns are received 
from about 1,600 establishments employ- 
ing a high proportion of the workers 
covered by the annual census. The 
quarterly estimates are adjusted when 
the results of the relevant industrial 
census become available. 


Prices. The consumer price index 
(table 8), prepared quarterly, reflects 
changes in the cost of purchasing fixed 
quantities of a specified list of goods 
and services. The items priced and their 
weights were derived from a household 
budget survey conducted between early 
1951 and September 1952, covering a sam- 
ple of 3,000 households representative 
of all sections of the nonagricultural 
population living in towns and villages. 
Each household itemized expenditures for 


Table 1. lLIreland. 





1 week in each quarter over the span of 
a year. Survey data were adjusted for 
price changes between 1951-52 and mid- 
August 1953, the base period used for 
the index. 

Prices for most items are collected 
quarterly by agents in 118 towns and 
villages. Average prices are computed 
for Dublin and four size-classes of 
towns and villages; national average 
prices are computed therefrom, using 
the approximate proportions of the 
population in Dublin and each of the 
four groups as weights. Certain items, 
such as education fees, electricity, 
newspapers, automobiles, and a number 
of household appliances, cannot conven- 
iently be priced by agents; these prices 
are obtained from other sources. Rent 
data are obtained annually as of mid- 
November. The prices of eggs, milk, and 
potatoes are corrected for seasonal 
fluctuations, on the basis of seasonal 
patterns for the 5 preceding years. 


Employment Status of the Labor Force, and Employment 


by Major Industry Group, Selected Years, 1951-64 


[April estimates. 


In thousands ] 
































pF ogg No ae 1951 1/ | 1955 | 1959 | 1961 1/ | 1963 | 1964 
Total labor force...... 1,261.9 1,208 1,129 1,108.1 1,116 1,117 
With a job..... AE eee 1,217.1 | 1,146 | 1,060 | 1,052.5 | 1,056 | 1,059 
Agriculture, forestry, and 
fitness ees ices: vue 496.2 442 398 378.7 362 352 
Mining, quarrying, and 
turf production........ 10.0 10 9 9.6 9 - 10 
Manufacturing........... sve 177.0 176 169 179.4 189 196 
Building and construction.. 85.9 74 56 59.6 68 72 
Electricity, gas, and water. 9.5 12 10 10.2 11 11 
Commerce, insurance, and 
finance...... ean ci wee 161.3 160 156 157.4 159 160 
Transportation, storage, 
and communication...... 59.7 59 55 54.2 54 54 
Public administration and 
i ae eer er ts 40.0 42 41 40.6 41 41 
Other nonagricultural 
industries..........+4- 177.5 171 166 162.8 163 163 
MAthout 6 JOR. ccccnectncesccs 44.8 62 69 55.6 60 58 
Percent of labor force..... 3.6 5.1 6.1 5.0 5.4 5.2 
1/ Population census figures. Source: The Trend of Employment and 








Unemployment in 1964 (Dublin, Central 





Statistics Office), p. 8. 
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Table 2. Ireland. Population, Labor Force, and Labor Force Participation Rates, 
by Age and Sex, April 1961 


[Population census | 





Participation rate 


Population (thousands) Labor force (thousands) (percent) 1/ 





Age group 
Both Male Female Both Male Female | Both | mate | Female 
sexes sexes sexes 





Total, l4years and over.| 1,998.6 é 1,001.1 1,108.1 821.5 286.6 55.4] 82.4] 28.6 





51.6] 56.2] 46.6 
78.8} 90.0} 67.2 
67.3] 96.3] 38.7 
60.2} 97.4) 24.0 
57.5} 97.5} 19.1 
58.1}; 97.4} 19.2 
59.8] 96.4] 21.0 
55.6] 88.9} = 2225 
44.0] 69.6} 18.9 
31.8} 50.4; 15.0 
22.3) 35.31 toe" 


141.3 . 84.3 
77.6 . 72.4 
73.1 . 69.6 
77.5 ° 73.3 
85.2 79.6 
85.5 ° 82.5 

161.0 ° 164.6 

134.1 ° 118.3 
52.3 35.6 
48.7 . 22.2 
64.7 : 19.1 


14-19 291. 
20-24 

25-29 y 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65-69 

70-74 

75 years and over 


SCoOUNnNNWOW LfOW 
DWonvofwoawre wo 
































1/ Percent of population in the labor force. Source: Census of Population of Ireland, 1961 
(Dublin, Central Statistics Office), Vol. V, Occupa- 
tions, pp. 184-185. 





Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items 
may not equal totals. 


Table 3. Ireland. Employment Status of the Labor Force, and Persons With a Job, 
by Class of Worker and Sex, April 1961 


[Population census ] 





Number (thousands) Percent distribution 





Employment status and class of worker 
Both 


Male Female saxon Male Female 





100.0 


With a job 95.0 
Employers 2.9 


Total labor force 6 
0 
1 
Own-account workers . é .0 22.9 
8 
1 
2 





Assisting relatives 10.6 
Wage and salary workers 58.6 
Apprentices and learners ° 15. 2.0 


Without a job A 47.0 -6 5.0 























Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items Source: Census of Population of Lreland, 1961 
may not equal totals. (Dublin, Central Statistics Office), Vol. V,Ocecupa- 
tions, pp. 184-185. 





























Table 4. Ireland. Labor Force by Occupa- 
tional Group and Sex, April 1961 


[Population census. 


In thousands ] 





Occupational group 


Both 


sexes 





All occupational groups 


Agricultural occupations.. 
Farmers... cccsccccccccccce 
Family workers......... ai 
Agricultural laborers..... 
Foresters and forestry 

laborers.......-+eeeee 


Fishermen.........eeeeeceeee 
Mining, quarrying, and turf 
WOTMBES 6 5.6.6.0. 805 0 60ha nen 


WUT. i oso biccpies dene ss 
Glass and ceramics makers... 
Workers in metal manufacture. 
Electrical and electronics 

MELMATE o>. 0:0 0 ciee sc 04-w'eve 
Machinists, fitters, and 

related workers......... 
Precision instrument makers, 

watch and clock makers, 

and jewelers...... soneee 
WoodworkerS.......eeeeeeeeee 
Leather workerS.........ee+- 
Textile workersS........eeee- 
Makers of textile goods 

and articles............ 
Makers of food......... Pea 
Makers of beverages......... 
Tobacco preparers and 

product makers.......... 
Paper and printing workers.. 
Makers of other products.... 
Building and construction 

WOLTEOLE cic sig cecbeccedisees 
Painters and decorators.... 
Foremen and supervisors of 

manual workers.........- 
Operators of cranes, 

Stationary engines, 

and excavators.......... 
Laborers and unskilled 

workers not elsewhere 

classified.............- 
Transportation and com- 
munication workers...... 
Warehousemen, storekeepers, 
packers, and bottlers... 
Clerks and typists.......... 
Commerce, insurance, and 
finance occupations..... 
Proprietors in wholesale 


and retail trade...... 

Service workers...... ones eee 
Entertainment and sport 

WOTROLS ie ve ic ves ese ciawee 


Administrative, executive, 
and managerial workers.. 


Professional and technical 
occupations.........s+6- 

Armed ForcesS.........+se0e8: 

Occupation unknown.......... 


1,108. ~* 








392. 7. 


210.3) 
108.0 
59.6 


— 











See footnotes at end of table 5. 





Table 5. Ireland. Persons With a Job by Industry 
~~ Group and Sex, April 1961 


[Population census. In thousands] 





Industry group 


Both 





All industry groups.... 


1,052.5 





Agriculture and forestry... 
Fishing... ...ccccccccvccovce 
Mining, Sees 

production......+eesseee 


Manufacturing.....-.-+-++e06- 
FOGG <ji0k ch okee'se cHeeh dee 
BeverageS......+.+++. cree 
TOBERED csi cb cnc cee seule ce 
Textiles...ccccccccvcces . 
Readymade textile goods, 

except clothing...... 
Clothing, including 
footwear......+.- ° 
Leather and fur products. 
Wood and cork, except 
furniture........+e6- 
Furniture.......... Py ae t 
Paper and paper products. 
Printing and publishing.. 
Rubber products.......... 
Chemicals and chemical 
products......... eee 
Stone, clay, and glass 
productS.....-.-eseees 
Metal products........... 
Machinery, except 
electrical..... ew biee-< 
Electrical machinery and 
equipment.......+.--- 
Transportation equipment. 
Other industries....... 


Building. and construction... 
Electricity, gas, and water. 
Trade and real estate...... 
Insurance, banking, and 
finance........ Aapatee’s 
Transportation, storage, 
and communication...... 
Public administration and 


defense..........eee00% 
Services and miscellaneous. 
Professions....... ape ae 
Education....... Re 


Medical services..... 
Religious services... 
Other... ...cccccces 6s 
Personal services........ 
Private domestic services 
Eating, drinking, and 
lodging places..... 
Other cd. os ciciocedewdces 
Entertainment and sport.. 


Other industries and unknown 





376.3 
2.5 





Footnotes to tables 4 and 5: 
1/ Fewer than 50 persons. 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual 


items may not equal totals. 


Source: Statistical Abstract of Ireland, 1964 





~ 


~ 











(Dublin, Central Statistics Office), 


table 4, and pp. 50-53 for table 5. 
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° 


sreeeeeesstaazedde qdaoxe 
*spoo8 o1[13x0q dnopey 
seees*BSutTyu OTS snosueTTeostwW 
0ZZ *SuTYyIOTO ,STAy3 pue s,uswom 
€1z sete eeeeeeeeeee e+ Sutypuqaqus 
6€z **8utyqoTO ,Sshoq ‘pue s,uaW 
oSz settee eeeeeeeeeeezpamqoog 
£977 soccer eecereeress K19TSOH 
712 *sqonpoid e[1T3xeq 19410 
802 + e*++**u03309 pure usUuTT 
712 *****paqsiom pue uaTooM 
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Table 7. Ireland. Total Employment and Average Earnings and Hours of Wage Workers, June 1965 


[Quarterly industrial sample survey ] 





Wage workers 





Index: Oct. 1953=100 
Total Average earnings 2/ averess 
employment 1/ weekly Average earnings Average 


(thousands) week] 
Hourly Weekly marae 4 











hours 


worked Hourly Weekly worked 





d. 


All transportable goods 
industries........+. 
Mining, quarrying, and turf ppednetion. 
Manufacturing 


191.4 
204 .9 
190.6 


177.2 
176.4 
190.3 
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a 
Un eS oS g 


OwWUie wow 





Bacon factories.. 

Meat products, except beeon 

Milk products. 

Fruit and vegetable canning and 
preserves. 

Grain mill products.... 

Bakery products..... 

Cocoa, chocolate, and confectionery 
products 

Miscellaneous food products.... 

Margarine and cooking fats.. 

Distilling. ...ccccorcevessecs 

Malting.. 

RdiedOels £oki.s <4 no Ge Be chs 

Aerated and mineral waters... 

Tobacco 

Woolen and worsted 

Linen and cotton 

Other textile products 


FPP eust 


170.3 
197.0 
201.7 
150.7 


eK OUw 
oubw 
fruw 
ed onl 
or ° 
wusu 


192.1 
197.0 
205.2 
177.3 
209.1 
239.9 
199.3 
204 .7 198.0 
177.0 
202.7 
204.0 192.8 
184.3 172.3 
179.7 163.3 
187.2 184.9 
207.7 192.8 
194.9 192.5 
198.6 181.9 
212.6 204 .9 
175.6 177.2 
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Footwear. . 
Men's and boys’ clothing 
Shirtmaking.. 
Women's and girls' clothing...... 
Miscellaneous clothing..........+..- cece 
Madeup textile goods, except apparel.. 
Wood and cork products, except furniture 
Furniture and fixtures; brushes 

and broomS......... 
Paper and paper products 
Printing and publishing 
Leather.. 
Leather products, except footwear 

and apparel 
Fertilizers... 
Oils, paints, inks, and polishes 
Chemicals and drugs 
Soap, detergents, and candles 
Glass, glassware, and pottery.... 
Structural clay and stone products... 
Metal industry, except machinery 

and vehicles..........0+. 
Machinery, except electrical. 
Electrical machinery and eqaigusat... 
Shipbuilding and repairing 
Railroad equipment....... 
Mechanically propelled road and 

land vehicles. 
Other vehicles 
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180.9 179.4 
206.4 198.0 
195.9 209 .6 
200.5 188.1 
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ast 
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UUNe UH 

Wwu 


OMFS 
UW@Nn Ww 
Unk S&S 
wu 


205.7 184.8 
197.0 181.3 
188.7 186.9 
191.1 185.3 
211.7 203.1 
198.1 188.6 
207.2 205.0 
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NO 
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182.9 189.3 
195.0 182.0 
189.2 178.3 
185.6 197.9 
182.4 166.8 
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-- ° 214.1 233.4 
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1/ Proprietors and wage and salary workers; outside Source: Irish Statistical Bulletin (Dublin, Central 
pieceworkers excluded. Statistics Office), September 1965, pp. 219-222. 

2/ In shillings (s.) and pence (d.); 1 shilling=12 
pencetUS$0.14, 





= 100 
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weekly 
hours 
worked 
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Table 8. Ireland. 





Consumer Price Index, Mid-August of 1955 and of 1960-65 


[Mid-August 1953=100] 




















Items 
Item Percent-| 1955 1960 | 1961 | 1962 | 1963 | 1964 | 1965 
Number age 
weights 

All items........ 209 100.0 | 102.7 | 117.2 | 120.5 | 125.9 | 127.3 | 138.8 | 144.8 
FOOd .. cece ccccnccvcves 71 40.8 | 104.0 | 116.6 | 120.3 | 123.1 | 123.2 | 134.7 | 140.2 
Clothing......ceccesece 58 12.7 | 100.2 | 105.7 | 106.9 | 109.9 | 111.7 | 119.1 | 121.8 
Fuel and light......... 7 7.0 | 104.2 | 108.9 | 114.9 | 120.1 | 124.0 | 132.4 | 132.3 
Housing.....ecrcccccves 3 6.2 | 105.8 | 123.5 | 127.6 | 133.1 | 139.0 | 147.2 | 156.4 
Other itemS.......e.e66 70 33.3 | 101.2 | 122.8 | 125.7 | 135.1 | 136.8 | 151.1 | 159.5 
Drink and tobacco.... -- -- | 100.1 | 127.4 | 130.9 | 144.9 | 145.2 | 161.5 | 174.2 

Durable household 
BOOdS... cc eeveeee -- -- 99.6 | 111.0 | 112.0 | 114.3 | 115.1 | 121.8 | 124.4 

Other goods and 

SETViCeS......00. -- -- | 102.6 | 121.7 | 124.7 | 132.0 | 134.9 | 149.5 | 155.7 



































Source: 


Irish Statistical Bulletin (Dublin, Central Statistics Office), September 1965, p. 169. 





QUARTERLY REVISIONS TO U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE INDEXES OF LIVING 
COSTS ABROAD (EXCLUDING QUARTERS) 


Editor's Note.--All questions regarding these indexes should be directed to 


the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Foreign Labor Conditions. 


Explana- 


tion of changes in indexes from one time period to another is not available. 


The following table presents recent revisions to 
the indexes of living costs in a number of for- 
eign cities compared with Washington, D.C., 
compiled by the U.S. Department of State. The 
complete list of indexes was published in the 
October 1965 issue of Labor Developments Abroad 
(pp. 14-20), together with an explanation of the 
definitions and methods followed in constructing 
the indexes. Revisions are published quarterly 
in the January, April, and July issues. 

The Department of State computes four measures 
for each post--the local relative and the local 
index, both of which reflect local market prices; 
and the effective relative and the effective 
index, which reflect pricing factors peculiar to 
U.S. Government employees. The local and the 
effective relatives are based onthe expenditure 
pattern of an American employee living in Wash- 
ington, D.C. The local and the effective indexes 
represent an expenditure pattern of an American 
living in the foreign post. 


Local Relative. The local relative is a com- 
parison of foreign costs of the items reported 
by each post with the cost of similar items in 





Washington, D.C., using an expenditure pattern 
that would be used by an American Government 
employee living inWashington, D.C. This repre- 
sents a comparison of price levels at the post 
and in Washington, but not necessarily a compar- 
ison of living costs. 


Local Index. The local index is a comparison 
of -foreign costs of the items reported by each 
post with the cost of similar items in Washing- 
ton, D.C., using the expenditure pattern of an 
American living in the foreign post, according 
to an American pattern of living, for weighting 
the foreign prices. 

This isa higher figure than the local relative 
because of the inclusion in the local index of 
additional "use factors"; for example, the cost 
of additional servant time and maintenance, 
spoilage of food due to humid climate or un- 
sanitary handling, additional clothing required 
because of climate or harsh cleaning methods, 
additional medical expenses, etc. This index 
is based on the assumption that all commodities 
required (e.g., meat, clothing, toothpaste) are 
purchased at local retail markets and prices. 





This index is used by many nongovernmental 
organizations in determining what, if any, cost- 
of - living allowances should be given their employ- 
ees stationed abroad. 


Effective Relative. The effective relative 
is the same as the local relative except that 
it includes factors peculiar to U.S. Government 
employees; for example, the right touse special 
facilities, suchas commissaries, post exchanges, 
etc., and the right to have certain goods im- 
ported tax free. 





Effective Index. The effective index is the 
same as the local index except that it also re- 
flects factors peculiar to U.S. Government em- 
ployees. This index is used by the U.S. Govern- 





ment in determining what "post" allowance shoul 
be given to Government employees stationed abroad, 
* * * * * 


In making this information available, the De 
partment of State emphasizes that the inde 
are compiled solely to assist in establishing 
allowances for U.S. civilians employed by th 
Government in foreign countries and should b 
used only by those persons who are thoroughly 
familiar with the composition and limitations 6 
the indexes. These indexes are not appropriati 
for comparing living costs of Americans in th 
United States with those of nationals of a fors 
eign country. As these indexes represent place 
to-place comparisons, they cannot be used foi 
measuring changes from one time to another. 


Indexes of Living Costs (Excluding Quarters) 


[Washington, D.C.=100] 





Exchange rate 
Post and country 


Local Effective 





Unit Number 


per USS1 


Relative Relative 





CFA fr. 
Dinar 
Lira 
Drachma 
Dinar 


Abidjan, Ivory Coast...cccees 
Algiers, Algeria...ccccccccves 
Ankara, Turkey 1/..cccccccees 
Athens, Greece. ceccccccvcccecce 


Baghdad, Iraqe.ccccccccccccce 0.3584 


£ 0.3571 


Benghazi, Libya.ccccccccccces 
Peso 3.9 


Cebu, Philippines.....ccesece 
Conakry, Guinea....cccccccceee|Franc 246 
Dakar, Senegal...ecccccccceee/CFA fr. 
Dublin, Ireland...ccccccccsveit 


Leone 
Lira 
Rand 
Afghani 
CFA fr. 


Freetown, Sierra Leone.....e«. 
Istanbul, Turkey.....cccccccee 
Johannesburg, South Africa... 
Kabul, Afghanistan....ccccoee 
Libreville, Gabon.....ccccccece 


Sol 
Peseta 
Peso 
CFA fr. 
Can. $ 


Gime, BOwiscccccccevccccccses 
Madrid; Spain. .sscceccossccce 
Manila, Philippines.......0.. 
Niamey, Niger. .ccccccccccvcee 
Ottawa, Canada...cccccccccccce 
Paramaribo, Surinam..........-|Florin 
Port of Spain, Trinidad and 
Tobago. cccccccccccccvccccecs 
Stockholm, Sweden...cccccceee 
Strasbourg, France 1/........ 


TT $ 
Krona 
Franc 


Tananarive, Malagasy 

Republic. .cccccccccccccccee| Franc 
Tripods o Libya. vessccccveccesls 
Yaounde, Cameroon......eeeee| CFA fr. 











107 
103 


Dec 
Aug 
Nov 
Oct 
Nov 


Nov 
Oct 
Dec 
Oct 
Sep 


Sep 65 4 


Oct 65 
Aug 65 | 
Sep 65 © 


101 
135 
133 


Oct 65 — 
Nov 65° | 
Sep 65 — 


124 
119 
166 

















l/ New post. 


ae 


Source: U.S. Department of State, Allow- © 


ances Staff. 
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